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Wbo Enjoys /ibusic tbe /Ibost? 

BY J. PERCY BAKER. 

I suppose there is nothing more difficult than to realise that 
there are other people in the world besides oneself. Of course, 
we are all of us conscious that we are for ever jostling, or being 
jostled by, those around us, but we are so set, more or less 
according to individual natures, upon our own ideas and our own 
course of action, that we hardly ever spare a thought as to what 
is the attitude of mind of those others. “ Put yourself in his 
place/' is easier said than done. It is very difficult to imagine 
how you look in the eyes of your friend, and still less in those of 
your enemy, though it is true that occasionally we are favoured 
with a fleeting spell of detachment, wherein we realise, though 
but dimly, that our ways are not the ways of everybody else, 
which, nevertheless, may be quite good ways in themselves. 

Often at concerts, I look around at the hundreds of auditors, in 
varying attitudes of absorption, interest, listlessness, or boredom, 
and wonder what is the measure of their real feelings. I know 
how the music affects me, but how does it affect them ? The 
amount of applause that follows a performance is no criterion 
either of judgment, or even of enjoyment. The average audience 
is by no means so critical as it is kindly disposed. It is ready to 
clap the performer with a big name, quite regardless of the 
results achieved ; it is quick to appreciate virtuosity, though slow 
to demand interpretation ; it excuses bad time, under the impres¬ 
sion it is being regaled with temperament ; and, above all, it is. 
polite enough to avoid wounding the feelings of the performer by 
even an appearance of coldness. It is true that a new comer has 
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to evince merit before the applause is much more than perfunctory, 
though frequently the reputation is established more by the 
critic’s fountain pen than by .the verdict of the concert hall, but 
once the reputation is gained, the owner thereof can play such 
tricks before high heaven as ought to make the angels weep, for 
at any rate they make the judicious grieve. 

Not seldom, have I heard such performances asj^ave me 
exquisite pain, yet frantic applause has recalled the perpetrator to 
the platform again and yet again to bow his acknowledgments. 
So I wonder whether it is that I am more sensitive to musical 
impressions than my neighbours. Honestly, I do not believe that. 
There are plenty of people whom I am ready to acknowledge as 
my superiors. Some may agree with me, some not, and as 
regards others, I ask myself whether their enjoyment of the music 
is greater or less than mine? Is my musical education and 
experience a benefit or a curse to me, so far as pleasure in music 
is concerned ? Does the ciitical faculty kill enjoyment ? With 
all the good will in the world to arrive at a dispassionate judg¬ 
ment, it is difficult for me to regard music through the spectacles 
of my neighbour, though perhaps 1 am helped towards appreciat¬ 
ing his point of view, when I recall to mind the things in music 
which seemed so good years ago, and are now apprehended as 
the paltriness they really are. We grow physically as the years 
slip by, and intellectually we ought to grow too. With some, 
circumstances favour this development, and it is as impossible to 
continue to hold the same opinions as it is to preserve unaltered 
the tissues of our bodies, but from the point of view of pure 
enjoyment of music, is this a gain or a loss ? 

Some such idea as this was probably in the mind of Professor 
Percy Buck when he asked at the late Conference on Musical 
Education whether the musician got as much pleasure out of a 
concert as the amateur. It is an interesting problem and one 
not easy to settle in a convincing manner, for although each 
person is persuaded that nothing can exceed his own enjoyment 
of particular music, he has, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
no exact standards by which he can compare other people’s 
artistic and emotional enjoyment with his own. The only thing 
that can be done is to consider the nature of true enjoyment, and 
to draw conclusions as to whether certain conditions do or do 
not conduce to it. Here it is necessary to keep in mind broad 
principles, avoiding the fault of arguing that individual cases 
affect the general conclusion. 

Now the conditions are enormously complex. It is safe to say 
that no two human beings do, or can ever, regard any given 
subject in exactly the same way. People differ incalculably in 
mental gifts, in education, in the capacity for receiving new im¬ 
pressions, as well as in their emotional sensitiveness ; in no persons 
are these various elements found combined in exactly the same 
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proportion. The intellect of one may have been trained to the 
highest point possible, but he is lacking in warmth of tempera¬ 
ment ; the emotions of another may be easily and strongly 
aroused, but his mental powers may be low, and his education a 
negligible quantity. Neither of these has any indefeasible claim 
to be called a musician, because as I hope will be generally 
admitted by musicians, to be a musician implies the possession of 
temperament controlled and directed by intellect and training. 

There are some people, however, who may dispute this. The 
person who scouts the idea of harnessing genius to training is 
ever with us. He is impatient of all “shackles,” as he calls them, 
all trammels which have come down from an effete past. It may 
be that he believes this ; it may be that he only thinks he does, 
being too lazy or too ignorant to improve his natural gifts. That 
I leave to others to discuss. The point now is that he is just the 
sort of person to read into Professor’s Buck’s question the impli¬ 
cation that pleasure in music is spoiled by musical education, 
that, in other words, the amateur gets more delight out of a 
concert than the professional. 

Of course the word amateur has to be used in a wide sense. 
There are many amateurs who not only have a keen, rational 
enjoyment of music, but have been highly trained, and often 
devote themselves to certain aspects of the art for which the busy 
professional can spare no time. They certainly can claim the 
title of musician. The term, however, as used by Professor Buck 
denotes the person who in common parlance “is fond of music,” 
without having any great technical knowledge of it. This 
definition is of sufficiently wide scope to include within its limits 
the man who enjoys the humours of the music hall, the young 
lady who adores the latest in royalty ballads, the person who is 
able to perform, more or less imperfectly, a few merceaux de salon 
for the benefit of admiring friends, and those who can derive 
genuine pleasure from a high-class concert. If objection is made 
to this comprehensiveness, where is one to draw the line ? What 
is music, and at what point does it forfeit its title to be called 
music? We may be quite clear in our own minds where the line 
ought to be drawn, but whence do we derive our authority ? The 
man over the way flatly declines to be dictated to by us; to him 
all sounds excited by musical means are music. Is he wrong, or 
are we ? So much lies in the point of View. “ Much learning 
hath driven him mad.” Much learning hath made the musician 
dry, says the amateur who disagrees with him. 

Naturally, there is much to be said ; a defence of fresh and 
untutored sensations, and a great deal can be learned, from 
observing their manifestation. The delight of a child cooped up 
in the midst of bricks and mortar from year’s end to year’s end, 
at beholding for the first time buttercups and daisies growing in a 
real field, or at the sight of the waves dashing themselves in never 
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ending advance and retreat upon the shore, denotes a rapture 
which after life can but seldom repeat in its pristine fullness. 
Not all joys are, or can be, enduring ; of their very nature some 
are bound to be evanescent, but let us thank God that not all are 
so, else life would not be worth living. 

As it is with the affairs of ordinary existence, so it is with 
music. Not all music is calculated to afford pleasure^for more 
than the passing moment. It may tickle our auditory-nerves, it 
may demand no exercise of the mind to follow it, and so may 
serve in hours of recreation to amuse us for the time. It may be 
that through lack of a true perspective, due to imperfect educa¬ 
tion or experience, it may appear of higher value than it really is, 
but it carries within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. It 
grows old-fashioned before it grows old, it soon dies, and its 
quondam friends never even pay it the tribute of shedding a 
perfunctory tear over its fate. 

But, besides its appeal to the ear, music can also appeal to the 
emotions and to the intellect None of these qualities is 
inconsistent with the other two, and, indeed, in the very finest 
music it may be said that all three are combined in due 
proportion. There is, perhaps, rather a tendency in would-be 
serious circles nowadays to deny that sheer beauty is in any way 
necessary to a work of art, and to exalt realism in its place. 
Granting that the definition of beauty necessarily varies with one’s 
powers of perception, it may be pointed out that melody, beauty, 
attractiveness, call it what you will, is rightly held in high esteem 
by the world in general, and plays a large part in all our lives. 
We therefore cannot afford to neglect it. 

Emotional significance in music counts for much, since music 
which is solely the outcome of musicianship is very properly 
looked down upon to-day. The world does not stand in 
overwhelming need of machine-made or Kapellmeister music, even 
though it may make use of it. If a composition is to be 
acclaimed as a work of art, it must proceed from the feelings of 
its composer, and appeal to the feelings of those who listen to it; 
but if the author of its being has not learned how to control his 
feelings so as to present them forcibly and coherently, his public 
will be unresponsive, because, after all, confusion only produces 
more confusion. How can a composer expect his auditors to 
understand his music if he does not understand himself? 

I would submit, therefore, that good music demands the 
presence of the three qualities of beauty, emotional power, and 
intellectual expression, and in that order, crescendo! Not one of 
these can be spared, though their respective proportions must 
necessarily vary according to circumstances. To what does all 
this lead? To this ! 

Before we can rightly appraise the amount of enjoyment 
aroused by any particular occurrence, we must consider its 
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nature. There is pleasure—and pleasure! Enjoyment of a sort 
is to be had for the asking; the question is not only whether it is 
worth having, but whether it is really worth classing as enjoyable. 
The child who is sent by its mother to a Picture Palace to get it 
out of the way while she is cleaning up on a Saturday afternoon, 
probably enjoys itself more than if it witnessed “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but on the other hand I know that in my own 
case the conditions would be exactly reversed. Why? For the 
simple reas on that my education and reading cause me to take 
more delight in a Shakespeare play than in a succession of moving 
pictures. That my enjoyment is in itself of greater measure than 
the child’s, who can say ? I cannot fathom his tastes, nor he 
mine, but will any intelligent person deny that mine are the 
better of the two, and are more calculated to form part of a 
satisfactory existence ? 

Apply the reasoning to music. 

The person without musical feeling and without musical train¬ 
ing, will form his judgment on the pleasure which he derives from 
certain aural sensations, but the cause of his,pleasure soon dies 
and he seeks fresh enjoyment from something new, though not 
necessarily novel. The person who is stirred by a composition 
and is able to perceive with what sur^ness and mastery the com¬ 
poser has expressed himself, has a higher, and, as I believe, a 
keener delight in the music he hears. This is parallelled in sister 
arts. Musicians can admire a fine picture, a noble piece of 
sculpture, or a stately cathedral. But can they appreciate their 
beauties of outline and composition so fully as the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect ? For some mysterious reason, it seems to 
be generally supposed that anybody can appreciate music, but as 
a matter of fact it is no more easy to do so than for anybody to 
appreciate other forms of art. 

If we are to accept as an axiom that temporary pleasure means 
enjoyment—no matter of what kind—then I am free to confess 
that the amateur, using that word in the broadest sense, has the 
best of it, but in that case we cannot avoid the conclusion that in 
all art it is the artist who gets less out of life than do the people 
to whom he ministers. The idea is so absurd as to stand self- 
condemned. There is a joy in creation, which the composer 
knows, ^nd if his work is successful it is because he brings home 
to his public some portion of that joy he has himself experienced. 

The untutored mind of an artistic nature may derive more 
pleasure from art than does the educated but inartistic nature, but 
these are exceptions, and, broadly, it may be affirmed that the 
man whose education has been guided aright, finds that increased 
experience leads to fuller appreciation. And as I have endea¬ 
voured to point out, without appreciation there can be no real 
enjoyment either in large or small measure. 
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One onfy proviso would I add by way of conclusion. It is 
possible for people to allow their training to cripple their 
emotions, and their experience to deaden their sensitiveness. To 
be blase is a deadly sin, and the musician who allows his sympa¬ 
thies to become stereotyped or one-sided, has outlived his useful¬ 
ness, and his capacity for enjoyment. Freshness and openness of 
mind is an essential element in the hearing of music, new or old, 
and for him to whom music has ceased to be a joy, fmti-kari . is 
the only appropriate fate. 


draining anb tbe Creative faculty 


SPEECH BY SIR A. C. MACKENZIE AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
ORGANISTS. 

These half-yearly functions come round with amazing rapidity, and 
as they do so we have to face new—if not quite unforeseen—circum¬ 
stances in the spirit of that immortal philosopher, Mark Tapley. 
Considering the exceptionally trying conditions under which our 
profession is endeavouring to carry on its work, it is by no means 
surprising that the number of candidates at this latest examination 
here should be considerably smaller than on previous occasions. 
The organ—essentially a man’s instrument—has almost inevitably, 
been hit particularly hard, and its department has everywhere been 
severely depleted of students. All its professors, all our schools, 
have been made only too well aware of that fact. But the Trumpet- 
stop is out! and this College, representing as it does the organists of 
the kingdom, should, and does, find compensating satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the absent are, in some capacity or other, following 
the highest and most urgent call which has ever been heard in the 
land. I should, perhaps, qualify the statement that the organ is a 
, man’s instrument; for I read this morning that one of the Fellows of 
this College, having enlisted, is fortunate enough to have his position 
filled during his absence by his wife, probably in quite as able a 
manner ! All honour to both of them. However, it is gratifying to 
know that the quality of the work done here has not deteriorated, if 
the quantity has diminished. 

With regard to the successful candidates, not only has their own 
industry been rewarded, but these certificates which we are about to 
give them prove that they have had the advantage of good teaching, 
of which they have availed themselves to some purpose. We know 
that of late years an unusually large amount of serious attention has 
been, and is being, given to the scientific development of the methods 
of education, to teaching as an art. In this fact we all rejoice, 
because greatly improved results are apparent in many different 
directions. As some of you may have the intention of becoming 
teachers yourselves, I would ask to be allowed to say a few words on 
a certain aspect of the subject, as such movements, however useful 
and favourable to progress in themselves, seem to bring along with 
them a certain number of odd notions—not to say extravagances—in 
their train, which go far to dilute and nullify the effects of many 
admirable intentions and sound principles. There are some of these 
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in the air just now, and we owe these eccentricities to the well- 
meaning ones who really think too much, who keep on elaborating, 
and rarely know when to leave off painting the lily. Perhaps some 
of you may not have observed the appearance of one of the latest 
hobby-horses and the increase of its riders. It is the dictum that it 
should be clearly understood from the beginning that “ nobody can 
really teach anybody anything at all.” That is what it amounts to in 
plain English. A teacher can only suggest; the rest must be left to 
the pupil’s intelligence, or sweet will, to adopt or reject. We see this 
encouraging assertion in print; we hear it impressively said, with 
variations. This sort of thing, being rolled on from one to another, 
grows like a snowball. 

Thus, among other wise saws, I recently came across the follow¬ 
ing :—“ Obedience to the law, as exemplified by the professor, does 
not always lead to success ; and very often disobedience is the means 
that leads to artistic excellence.” Again : “ Pupils only make headway 
when they begin to comprehend the fact that they must obey their 
own instinctive promptings. Compliance with the behest of the 
teacher is meritorious if it coincides with these promptings, but 
useless unless the two commands are felt to be in unison,” and so on. 

Now, this is a strange way'to begin to work upon a pupil ! If 
rubbed in with sufficient frequency at the start, it will make him so 
docile, pliable, and industrious ! Doubtless, also, it will deepen his 
respect for the master, and generally be wholesome to both ! Of 
course, the copybook origin and everyday experience upon which 
these exaggerations are based is easily traced. We all know that we 
are rather helpless creatures unless our endeavours are met at least 
half way. That receptivity, interest, and the power to think must be 
awakened, also that a knowledge of the pupil’s personal character 
and temperament is necessary—these are truisms as old as the hills, 
which “every wise man’s son doth know,” and which every wise 
teacher’s pupils should have driven into them perforce, at their 
earliest meetings. But to magnify them into Gilbertian, topsy-turvy 
first principles, and insist that instruction should be strictly limited to 
modest and gentle hints, is to give away authority (a very gratuitous 
proceeding in these advanced days) and to surrender your hold upon 
the pupil’s mind. 

By no means so new, but even more hurtful, is the persistent 
repetition of the fallacious statement, and fashionable belief, that 
serious art-training must necessarily have the effect of blunting 
and dulling the creative faculty. In connexion with our own art 
Counterpoint is referred to as if it were some sort of destructive 
agent lying in wait to damage and destroy the glories of the imagina¬ 
tion. According to others, a knowledge of that desirable perception 
of unity and coherence, which the misguided among us still continue 
to teach under the name of “ Form,” may also be safely ignored with 
much advantage, since it only hampers and hinders “ originality.” 
Well, that each and every student of music does not feel a pressing 
call to become a composer is perhaps a wise provision of nature, 
although that does not seem to be the prevailing opinion. Training 
never spoilt any man’s originality, if he was born with even the 
feeblest spark of it. One might just as well advise the intending poet 
to avoid the ABC and the spelling book in his youth. 

Now, did there ever exist a composer, who counts, who was really 
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avoiding tlfe great physical exertion which is now often-necessary. 
With such an action the finger will do what is now done by hand, and 
the playing of the pedal will be no more laborious than is the case 
with the modern organ. 

The clavier is arranged on the same principle as the manuals of an 
organ. The keys are made of oak. They are round, being about 
f in. in diameter. There are two rows of them, the upper represent¬ 
ing the black notes of the ordinary keyboard, projecting in., the 
lower corresponding to the white ones and projecting 6} in. The 
pedals are one octave or more in compass. The pedal board is a 
necessity, because the larger bells require much more force to bring 
out their tone. The clappers are consequently much heavier,.and 
demand a considerable expenditure of energy to move them. The 
pedal clavier also greatly increases the resources of the instrument, 
and permits the music to be played in three or more parts. 

The keys are struck with the closed hand, the little finger being pro¬ 
tected with a leather covering to prevent injury when playing. As 
the leverage of the key has to move the weight of the clapper, which 
in large bells is very considerable, as is also the amount of force with 
which the key is struck, it will easily be understood that carillon 
playing requires a great deal of strength as well as. celerity and skill. 

The bulk of the playing is done on the smaller bells, with only 
occasional use of the larger one. The reasons why this should be so 
are :— 

(1) The small bells are more easily manipulated. 

(2) The effect of chords is much more satisfactory than on the 
large bells, owing to the fact that in the latter the harmonic tones 
are very prominent and frequently interfere with each other when 
sounded together, in a disagreeable manner. 

Concerning the chime apparatus there is much to be said. With 
us melody only is played, and rightly, too, for, as a rule, our bells are 
much heavier than those on the Continent, which are used for two, 
three, or four-part harmony. Heavy bells, especially when the notes 
are near together, would be unbearable in combination, because their 
harmonic tones would greatly interfere with each other. This inter¬ 
ference would be greatly accentuated in any extended compass, 
because until recent years all sets of bells in this country—whether 
diatonic or chromatic—have been on the ringing scale, which means 
that they are thicker and heavier than they should be for carillon use. 
Perhaps this has been unavoidable, as in several instances a specified 
number of bells in the scale have been hung for change-ringing. It 
is well to state that it is most undesirable to make bells on the ringing 
. scale for carillon use, and it is equally undesirable to use bells made 
on the carillon scale for ringing purposes. 

Our ancient chime machinery is very simple, and consists of a 
weight-driven barrel, sometimes as large as 3 ft. in diameter, generally 
made of wood, into which pins are fixed on exactly the same principle 
as in the barrel of a musical box:. 

The pins in the chime barrel pulled down levers which lifted the 
hammers with which they were connected by wires, and released them 
so that in their descent they fell upon and struck the bell from the 
outside. 

In passing, I might mention that in mechanical chimes, the ham^ 
mers always strike the bell from the outside. 
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Of course, in such a machine the barrel had to do all the work. It 
was satisfactory so long as the requirement was merely the playing of 
a regular succession of notes of equal value at a moderate speed—a 
simple hymn tune, or the like. But as there are very few melodies of 
real interest which come within these limits, particularly as regards 
secular tunes, more elaborate airs consisting of unequal notes, mixed 
long and short note values, groups of short notes in quick succession, 
etc., were set on the chime barrel. Such demands had the effect of 
obliterating everything in the shape of correct time in the rendering 
of the music, because the chime barrel with the same motive power 
had to play, perhaps, four notes in the same time as one which pre¬ 
ceded the group of four &nd two which followed, eg ., “ Rule 
Britannia ! ” 

As you can well understand, these unequal demands made the 
speed of the barrel very irregular, with the result that one bar was 
played at a quicker or slower time than another. This made the 
musical effects of many chimes very unsatisfactory, and, in not a few 
instances, quite grotesque. The fault was in trying to make the 
mechanism do what it was incapable of, and for a time, no doubt, this 
tended to mar the popularity chimes had gained. 

About fifty years ago improvements in chime mechanism were 
made by Messrs. Lund and Blockley. 

Other improvements were made by Messrs. Gillett, of Croydon, 
who erected their first carillon machine at Boston parish church in 
1868, while the most recent invention in our carillon machinery has 
been made by Messrs. Smith and Sons, of Derby. 

At Malines, in some instances, there are as many as four hammers 
to each bell, so as to ensure the quick repetition of the note when 
required. The connections there between the chime-machine and 
the hammers are made by means of wires, squares, etc., just as in our 
own chimes. These vary from 15 ft. to 40 ft. in length. Although 
the connections are in appearance somewhat clumsy, they require a 
very nice adjustment. 

The chimes are set twice a year—at Easter and in October, and as 
the barrel is a permanent part of the mechanism the chimes can only 
be altered by a rearrangement of the studs. This takes about four 
days to do. There are no interchangeable barrels such as we have in 
England—a disadvantage ; but against this must be set the greater 
accuracy of the rendering of the music obtained by using a large 
barrel, and by providing such generous driving power. 

The Malines chimes play no less than eight times during the hour; 
a short flourish at each half quarter, a short piece at the quarter before 
and after each hour, a longer piece at the half hour, and at the hour a 
piece of still greater length. The hour is struck as in England, but 
the hour to come is announced after the half hour on a smaller bell 
than that used for the hour strike. 

In our own country many of the disgusting exhibitions we are 
forced to listen to, and which in many instances set people against 
chimes, are the result of gross carelessness and inattention to the 
proper upkeep of the chime mechanism. In many instances, when 
chimes are put in a church and set going, there seems to be a general 
idea that they will work for the next century without any attention 
whatever. If mechanical chimes are to be successful they require 
very frequent attention and regulation. The chimes at Malines could 
never be so satisfactory if it were not for the fact that they are under 
the constant care of an expert specially employed to look after them, 
and who almost lives in the tower .—Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts. 
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Editorial. 

Members are reminded that subscriptions for the current year 
became due on January ist, and it is courteously requested that the 
same, unless already paid, may be forwarded as soon as possible. 
Those for Branch A should be sent to Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, 
Longley Road, Tooting-Graveney, S.W. ; those for Branch B, to 
'Mr. N. van der Horst, at the Academy. It is desired that name and 
address be sent with the remittance, particularly when thi^is in the 
form of a postal order. Examples are by no means rare of postal 
orders being received with no clue to the sender. 

There is another point on which members could be helpful, and 
that is by notifying any change of address promptly. Just now the 
post is not to be relied upon, and letters and notices sent to old 
addresses are not always forwarded. .Then the Secretary gets an 
irate letter, when all the time it is the member’s own fault for not 
sending his, or her, new address. 

Apologies are offered for this issue of the Magazine being rather 
late, but owing to the stress of the times it is not easy to get things 
done expeditiously. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie has kindly consented to become a Trustee 
in place of the late Dr. W. H. Cummings. 

Attention is directed (see p. 16) to the resolution passed at the 
Annual General Meeting relative to members on active service. 


Club H>omgs. 

On November 20th, 1915, there was a Social Meeting at the 
Academy, when the following programme of music was performed:— 
Pianoforte—(a) Prelude in G major, Rachmaninov ; (b) Nocturne in 
C sharp minor, Chopin; (c) Concert Etude in J flat, Liszt, Mr. 
William Murdoch. Songs — (a) “Sunset Wings,” (b) “Song of 
Proserpine,” (c) “The cold earth slept below,” (d) “Willow Wood,” 
R. Steggall, Miss Lily Fairney. Violoncello —Sonata in E major, 
Valentini, Mr. Arnold Trowell. Pianoforte — (a) Soirees dans 
Grenade, (b) La Cathedrale engloutie, Debussy; (c) Baigneuses au 
Soleil, Deodat de Severac, Mr. William Murdoch. Violoncello — (a) 
Air, (b) Roundelay, (c) Minuet, (d) Bourree, Arnold Trowell, Mr. 
Arnold Trowell. Irish Folk Songs — (a) “I know where Pm goin’,” 
(b) “A Ballynure Ballad,” (c) “A Love Song,” Miss Lily Fairney. 
At the piano, Miss Marjorie Hermon and Miss Ethel Robinson. At 
the close Sir Alexander Mackenzie made a short speech in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the artists’ kindness. There were 148 present. 

Qn December nth Branch B held a meeting when a pleasant 
feature of the proceeding was that the musical programme was pro¬ 
vided by students of the Royal College of Music. It included piano¬ 
forte solos, Ravel’s pianoforte trio in C, and songs, four of which 
were composed by Mr. Herbert Howells, a student of the College. 
After the music was over the rest of the evening was devoted to danc¬ 
ing and games. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry and 
Mr. Claude Aveling (Registrar of the N.C.U.), were present. Sir 
Alexander proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Hubert for permitting the 
students to entertain the guests, and complimented them on their 
performance, Sir Hubert Parry responding with a brief speech 
marked by his customary humour and geniality. 


IB 


The Annual General Meeting of Branch A was held at the 
Academy on Thursday, January 27th, 1916. Dr. H. W. Richards 
was voted to the chair. 

The minutes of last year’s General Meeting and of the Extraordin¬ 
ary General Meeting held the same evening were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Committee was then read as follows :— 

Report. 

The Committee has pleasure in presenting its Twenty-sixth Annual 
Report. 

Notwithstanding the troubled times, it was decided to keep the 
Social Meetings going as far as possible as usual, and although the 
attendance has perhaps not been quite up to expectation, yet the 
Committee feels that its policy has been justified by the results, as at 
the various meetings of Branches A and B close upon 1,100 people 
have been present. On February 20th, there was a meeting for the 
male members of Branch A, at which Mr. William Poel, the 
distinguished Shakesperian scholar, was kind enough to deliver an 
address on “ The Present Position of the Stage in England.” In view 
of the expressed wish from many members for a meeting of a non¬ 
musical character, the attendance was disappointing, but Mr. Poel’s 
remarks were listened to with keen appreciation. 

On March 20th, there was a Social and MusicaLMeeting* 250 being 
present. The musical part of the programme was contributed by two 
Belgian artists—M. Arthur de Greef, pianist, and M. de Vlieger, 
violoncellist. After the interval, Mr. Bernard Gribble gave some 
sketches in crayon, interspersed with amusing remarks, and Mr. 
Harold Montague gave a humorous “ Pianologue.” The meeting 
closed with a graceful speech from Sir Edward Cooper. 

At the meeting on June 17th there were 248 present, the artists 
being Miss Edith Abraham, violinist; Miss Adelaide Rind, vocalist; 
and Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch and Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom, pianists. 
On this occasion a new set of variations for two pianofortes was 
performed. 

The meeting on November 20th did not secure quite so large an 
attendance, only T48 being present. Mr. William Murdoch performed 
some pianoforte pieces, Mr. Arnold Trowell contributed violoncello 
solos, and Miss Lily Fairney sang a selection of songs. 

In addition to the thanks tendered at the time by Sir Edward 
Cooper and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Committee has already 
thanked the above-named artists for their generous and much-appre¬ 
ciated help in making the meetings so successful and enjoyable. 

The annual dinner was not held this year, as after anxious con¬ 
sideration, the Committee decided that to do so would not be in 
consonance with the feelings of a large majority of the members. 

Branch B has also held meetings on March 26th, June 12th, 
November 14th, and December 11th, with an aggregate attendance 
of 439. The last-mentioned meeting was made memorable by the 
fact that the programme was entirely contributed by members of the 
R.C.M. Union. Your Committee deeply appreciates this evidence of 
gOod comradeship between the two Institutions, which was accentu¬ 
ated by the presence of Sir Hubert Parry and many members of the 
College staff. 

The Committee desires to return cordial thanks to the Royal 
Academy of Music for kind facilities in connection with accommo- 
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dation not only for the above meetings, but also for committee and 
other meetings, and in particular would like to acknowledge the 
practical assistance rendered by Mr. J. A. Creighton, the new 
Secretary of the Academy. 

During the year twelve new members have been elected, and six 
Committee meetings held, with an average attendance of six. 

The chief event of the past year has been the amalgamation of the 
R.A.M. Club and the R.A. Musical Union on the basis^jfi a scheme 
which, while preserving the characteristic features of both, has 
resulted in the establishment of a single body, the members of which 
are united by a common bond of fealty to the Royal Academy of 
Music. The R.A.M. Club can look back on an existence of over a 
quarter of a century, and as union is strength, may confidently 
anticipate a long continuance in the future. 

Notwithstanding conflicting financial periods of the two Branches 
during this year, and alterations in the constitution of the Club, its 
working is now .settling down, and it may be assumed that when 
Branch B, which consists only of present students of the Academy, is 
able to carry out a vigorous recruiting campaign, it will not only 
become much stronger in its membership, but will in due course 
provide a steady flow of new members to Branch A, to which Pro¬ 
fessors, Past Students, and others belong. 

It may be of interest to mention that of 128 former members of the 
R.A.M. Union, who were no longer eligible to Branch B, 83 took up 
their membership in Branch A. Only 11 definitely declined to do so, 
and it is hoped that some of the remainder may yet come in. 

The Club has to deplore the loss by death of the following highly 
esteemed Members :—Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Richard Cummings, 
Mr. Henry Lesingham, Mr. Edgardo Levi, Mr. Cuthbert Nunn, and 
Mr. F. W. Renaut. The resignations reach the unprecedentedly high 
number of 34, the majority of which may be. ascribed to the adverse 
influence of the war on members of the musical profession. After 
deducting all these, the total membership stands at 532 (Branch A, 
gentlemen, 186 ; ladies, 224 ; Branch B, 122). 

The Balance-sheet, notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in 
getting in all the subscriptions owing, presents a good balance in 
hand. 

The following officers retire, and are not re-eligible to the same 
office during, the ensuing year :—The President, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
and four Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, Dr. H. W. Richards, 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, and Mr. Oscar Beringer. A fifth vacancy 
occurs through the death of Dr. Cummings. Four members of the 
Committee retire, Mr. Douglas Redman, Mr. Reginald Steggall, Mr. 
W. E. Whitehouse, and Mr. Leonard Hart. The hon. treasurer, the 
secretary, and the auditors also retire, but are re-eligible. 

Mr. W. Henry Thomas moved and Mr. A. J. Hadrill seconded 
that the Report be adopted. The Chairman invited discussion, 
remarking that the Report appeared to be of a very satisfactory 
nature. The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

The .Balance Sheet as audited was presented. Some questions 
were put and answered, the followiug members taking part in the 
discussion:—Mr. Victor Booth, Mr. W. Henry Thomas, Mr. Thomas 
B. Knott, and Mr. Stiebler Cook. Miss E. L. John moved and Dr. 
Stanley Marchant seconded, that the Balance Sheet be passed. This 
was carried unanimously. 


IM¬ 
BALANCE SHEET, 1915. 


Dr. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

To Balance from last a/c (R.A.M. Club) ... 

2 3 

7 

0 

33 33 33 


(R.A.M. Union) ... 

25 

2 

2 

„ Subscriptions (Gentlemen)— 




1911 : 

1 

at 10/6 . 

0 

10 

6 

1912 : 

2 

33 

1 

1 

0 

1913 : 

2 

,, 

1 

1 

0 

1914 : 

14 

,, 

7 

7 

0 

1915 : 

132 

,, 

69 

6 

0 

i 9 i 6 : 

1 

33 *** 

0 

10 

6 

1912 : 

1 

at 7/6 . 

0 

7 

6 

1913 : 

2 

,3 

0 

i 5 

0 

1914 : 

3 

,, 

1 

2 

6 

1915 : 

33 

,3 

12 

7 

6 

1916 : 

1 

,, 

0 

7 

6 

To Subscriptions (Ladies) — 




1911 : 

1 

at 7/6 . 

0 

7 

6 

1912 : 

1 

,3 

0 

7 

6 

1913 : 

1 

,, ... ... 

0 

7 

6 

1914 : 

3 

,, ... 

1 

2 

6 

1915 : 

196 

,, 

73 

10 

0 

1916 : 

13 

,, 

4 

1 7 

6 

To Various Subscriptions at 5/0— 




1914 : 

2 


0 

10 

0 

Incomplete 

: : 8 ... . 

2 

p 

0 


To Subscriptions (Branch B)— 

1915 : 56 at 5/0 ... . 

„ Dividends on .£350 Midland Railway Stock ... 
„ Guests' Tickets at Social Meetings ... ... 


£ s. d. 
48 9 2 


79 16 o 


1500 


80 12 6 


2 10 o 

14 0 0 
7 16 10 
22 o o 


£270 4 6 
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Or 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By Printing—W. Fraser . 

... 8 

10 

1 




Novello & Co. 

1 

10 

6 








10 

0 

7 

„ Magazine—Jaques . 




27 

9 

0 

„ Social Meetings— 







Catering 

... 54 

4 

6 




Room, attendance, &c. 

••• 34 

6 

j 5 




Entertainment ... . 

... 4 

4- 0 








92 

15 

0 

R.A.M. Club Prize . 




10 

10 

0 

„ Secretary’s Salary . 




50 

0 

0 

„ „ Postages . 

... 13 

-2 

11 




„ „ Petty Cash . 

0 

12 

6 




„ Branch B Postages 

... 6 

A 

7 




„ „ „ Clerical work, &c. 

... 6 

4 

1 








26 

4 

1 

„ Present to H. L. Southgate 




5 

5 

0 

„ Balance in hand . 




48 

0 

10 


£* 7 ° 4 6 

Outstanding Subscriptions— 78 Subscriptions from 
44 Members ... ^31 9 6 

We have this day examined the above Account and Balance 
Sheet, with the vouchers appertaining thereto, and find the same to 
be correct, the balance carried forward being £4 8 os. iod. 

We have also had shown to us a Stock Certificate of Midland 
Railway Preference 2\ per cent. Stock of the value of ,£350. 


22 nd January , 1916. 


H. J. TIMOTHY, 
SPENCER DYKE, 


| Auditors. 


The Committee submitted the following nominations: as President, 
Mr. Louis N. Parker; as Vice-Presidents, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann, Mr. J. B. McEwen, Mr. Reginald Steggall, and Mr. 
W. E. Whitehouse. These were put to the meeting and confirmed. 

The voting for the other officers resulted in the election to the 
Committee of Dr. H. W. Richards, Mr. Sydney Blakiston, Mr. Ernest 
Fowles, and Dr. Stanley Marchant. Mr. Charlton Speer and Mr. J. 
Percy Baker were re-elected as Hon. Treasurer and as Secretary 
respectively, and Mr. B. Patterson Parker and Mr. Rowsby Woof were 
elected Hon. Auditors. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Knott and seconded by 
Mr. Rosenbloom, was carried unanimously: “That Members who 
have joined H.M. Forces for active service since August, 1914, be 
continued in their membership during the war without being 1 called 
upon for any subscription.” 

A discussion arose as to members of Branch A attending the 
meetings of Branch B if they wished, and eventually the matter was 
referred to the Committee for consideration. 

A vote of thanks to the officers and Committee for their services 
during the year was passed on the proposition of Mr. Hadrill, 
seconded by Mr. Cook, and a similar compliment to the Chairman 
closed the Meeting. 
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fl&ems. about /l&embers. 

Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Thorpe Bates were two of the principal 
soloists in the Royal Choral Society’s performance of “Elijah” on 
November 6th. 

Mr. A. J. Heard Norrish has now returned to South Africa, his 
health having been re-established. 

Some new songs by Mr. Montague Phillips have been sung at the 
Chappell Ballad Concerts by his wife, Miss Clara Butterworth. 

Mr. Vivian Langrish gave a pianoforte recital at ^Eolian Hall on 
December 7th. 

“ The Musical Education of the Child,” a series of papers by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, has been published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, 
Limited. 

On December 4th, Mr. Ernest Fowles delivered a lecture on “The 
Mental Aspect of the Study of Music” before the Music Teachers’ 
Association, at Morley Hall. Mr. J. Percy Baker was in the chair. 

In the three numbers of the Monthly Musical Record for October, 
November, and December, Mr. John Francis Barnett wrote a series 
of articles on “The Sonatina,” in the course of which he passed in 
review the principal examples of that type of musical literature. 

On December 17th, at Messrs. Christie’s, the pictures belonging to 
the late Dr. Cummings were sold at auction. The highest price was 
for a portrait of C. F. Abel, the viola da gamba player, which totalled 
380 guineas. Other prices recorded were for four portraits of 
Handel, 31 guineas; a pair of portraits of Thomas Whithorne and Dr. 
Bull, 52 guineas; and a pastel caricature of Handel by Goupy, 
depicting the composer as a pig, and entitled “ The Charming Brute,” 
7 guineas. 

Dr. Stanley Marchant has been appointed hon. conductor of the 
Church Orchestral Society, in succession to Dr. Hugh Blair. 

A selection of carols, etc., was given at Christ Church, Sutton, on 
December 26th, when two French carols arranged by the late 
Cuthbert Nunn were included. Mr. J. H. Maunder presided at the 
organ. 

The diplomas gamed at the January Examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists were distributed by the President, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, on January 22nd. A report of his speech appears on 
another page. 

A new Phantasie for violin and piano, by Mr. York Bowen, was 
produced at ^Eolian Hall on January 29th, the composer himself 
playing the latter instrument. 

Sincere sympathy will be extended to Mr. John E. West on the 
death of his wife which occurred in January. 

Mr. Walter K. E. Vincent has now become the organist qf St. 
Thomas’s Church, St. Catherine’s, Ontario, Canada, and has also been 
elected conductor of the Philharmonic Society in that town. 

An article on “The Art of Forgetting” was contributed to Musical 
Opinion for January by Mr. Claude Gascoigne. 

On December 15th Mr. W. W. Starmer lectured on “ The Carillons 
of Belgium,” at the Royal Society of Arts, Dr. W. G. McNaught 
being in the chair. A report appears on another page. 

“The Week’s Message,” which is a feature of The Teacher's World, 
was contributed on January 12th by Mr. Ernest Fowles, of whom a 
portrait was given. 















A portrait and biographical sketch of Mr. John E. West were given 
in The last October. 

The Lady's Pictorial for December nth contained an account of 
the Royal Academy of Music, with a portrait of the Principal in 
Academic dress, and pictures of the building, the entrance hall, the 
Duke’s Hall, and the Principal’s room. 

Miss Margaret S. Wilton played pianoforte solos at four concerts 
arranged by Miss Kate Phillips, at 2, Cavendish Square, W., on 
November 27th and 29th. T 1 * 

The first public performance in London of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s 
“ From My Sketch Book,” Op. 24, was given by Mr. Vivian Langrish 
at his. recital at TLolian Hall on December 7th. 

Miss Winifred Christie has been giving pianoforte recitals in New 
York and elsewhere in the States during the autumn. 

A concert of chamber music took place at 12, Inverness Terrace, 
W., on November 25th, in aid of the Professional Classes War Relief 
Council, amongst those appearing being Mr. Claude Gascoigne, Mr. 
Sydney Robjohns, and Mr. Eric Coates. A substantial sum was 
raised towards the object named. 

Mrs. Heasman’s pupils gave an invitation concert on December 
10th at Harpenden. 

In conjunction with Mr. Rowsby Woof, Mrs. Heasman gave a 
Brahms Evening at St. George’s County Educational School, Har¬ 
penden, on November 13th. 

Mr. J. H. Maunder gave a series of weekly organ recitals at Christ 
Church, Sutton, Surrey, for the soldiers during the billeting of the 
troops in Sutton. 

Mr. Harper Seed has received a commission as Second Lieutenant 
in the 19th Battalion, Sherwood Foresters. 

A pianoforte recital was given on October 28th by Mr. Edgar Carr 
at the Lecture Hall, Winchmore Hill. 

On November 27th, Miss Clara Blackburne gave a pianoforte 
recital at Steinway Hall, the programme including two of her songs. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie addressed a letter to the Observer , which 
appeared in that journal on December 12th, regarding the song, “ Ilka 
Blade o’ Grass.” 

The lecturers at the Vacation Conference on Musical Education, 
reported elsewhere, included the following members of the R.A.M. 
Club:—Mr. Stewart Macpherson, Mr. Ernest Fowles, Mr. Ernest 
Read, Mr. Frederick Moore, and Mr. F. C. Field Hyde. 

On January 6th, Mr. Ernest Read lectured at York to the Society 
of Friends on “The Place of Music in Education.” 

We take the following from the Daily Telegraph :—“ Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie has sent on to me a letter, dated November 5th, he 
received from Messrs. Benjamin Dale and Frederick Keel, who are 
still prisoners of war at Ruhleben, and I have a number of letters from 
the same camp from Mr. Leigh Henry, for long musical director of 
the Dramatic Art School in Florence, who has frequently been a very 
welcome correspondent to this music page. ‘ Here,’ say Messrs. Dale 
and Keel, both professors at the R.A.M., who were at Bayreuth when 
war began, Sve get what music we can.’ We are both keeping our 
hands in by doing some teaching. I have eight pupils for singing, 
and Dale a number for composition and harmony—this being a work 
of charity and benevolence, we don’t get any extra jam on our— 
bread! We have formed a musical society, which controls all the 
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music of the camp, and we have had some concerts and recitals— 
there is quite a good string quartet; there have been also some 
lectures on music, and, in fact, there is a course going on at present 
on modern musicians which is of so advanced a character that only a 
few can hope to keep up with it; a great number of the musicians 
spoken of I have never heard of! Besides all this, we have'lectures 
on every conceivable subject by all kinds of lecturers, and plays, some 
quite well done, arranged by our dramatic society. We musicians 
have built a shed in which we hope soon to get a piano . . . We 

had a most welcome and delightful visit a short time ago from Dr. 
Lierhammer (formerly professor at the R.A.M.); he was very nice and 
sympathetic, and brought us largesse in the shape of cigarettes and 
chocolate.’ In case any reader of this wishes to write, address 
Englanderlager, Ruhleben, Baracke 7,-Box 27, Berlin.” 

On January 6th, Mr. Ernest Read delivered a lecture on “The 
Place of Music in Education” to the Society of Friends at York. 

The January number of the Musical He?aid contained an inter¬ 
view, with portrait, of Mr. Frank Bonner. 

On December nth, Mr. James Bates gave a lecture at the Duke’s 
Hall on “Phonetic Treatment of English Vowels and Consonants to 
secure Good Tone, Pure Pronunciation, and Distinct Articulation in 
Singing,” before an audience composed of teachers. 

Miss Nancy Gilford lectured on January 29th to the Nottingham 
and East Midland Branch of the Music Teachers’ Association on 
“ The Elements of Musicianship.” 


©tntuarp. 

It is with regret that we chronicle the death of Mr. G. E. Barn- 
bridge, the Director of Studies at Trinity College of Music, which 
occurred on February 2nd, at the age of seventy-three. Born at 
Windsor, April 19th, 1842, George Edmund Bambridge entered the 
Royal Academy of Music at the age of seventeen. Here he remained 
for six years, studying under Gharles Lucas, and subsequently G. A. 
Macfarren, for harmony and composition, Walter Macfarren for 
pianoforte, Charles Steggall for organ, and W. Aylward for violon¬ 
cello. After leaving the Academy he gave and continued for some 
years a series-of pianoforte recitals, until the increase in his teaching 
connection compelled their cessation. In 1881 he became connected 
with Trinity College as examiner and pianoforte professor, and after 
the death of Dr. Turpin, some eight years ago, was appointed 
Director of Studies. From 1864 he held the post of organist at St. 
Luke’s, Westbourne Park, W., but retired a short time back after half 
a century’s work there. At one time Mr. Bambridge was an enthusi¬ 
astic Volunteer, putting in a service of twenty-eight years, and 
eventually retiring with the rank of Major. He published some 
pianoforte pieces and church services, besides editing collections of 
music for the use of Trinity College. Mr. Bambridge was elected 
the President of the Club in 1902. 

We also regret to record the death of Mr. Richard Cummings, 
which occurred suddenly on December 6th at Cork, while he was 
there on examination work. He was a native of London, where he 
was born on November 20th, 1857. At the age of six he entered the 
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choir school of the Temple Church, where he remained until 1873. 
He studied singing with Edwin Holland, organ with W. Pettit, piano¬ 
forte with Westley Richards, and violin with Hermann Franke. 
Subsequently he became a student at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he was a pupil of William Shakespeare (singing), Charles 
Steggall (harmony), Walter Fitton (pianoforte), and Gustave Garcia 
and Ettore Fiori (opera). He made his debut as a singer in 1881, 
and also sang in the Temple Choir from 1885 to 1 8 q 2 v ^From 1885 
he devoted himself to teaching, in which he was very successful. 
Mr. Cummings married Miss Gertrude Fairbrass, who survives him. 
He was the composer of many songs, &c., which are still in MS., and 
had been for many years a Professor at the Academy of which he 
was a Fellow. A man of retiring disposition, his kindly nature 
endeared him to all his friends. 


Organ iRecttals. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker , at Parish Church, Tooting Graveney (Nov. 21, 
Dec. 19, and Jan. 16). 

Dr. G.J. Bennett, at Lincoln Cathedral (Nov. 2). 

Miss Elsie F. Cook , at Baptist Church, Paignton (Nov. 22). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham , at All Saints 5 , Langham Place, W. (Nov. 

13), at St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, N.W. (Dec. 18), at Palmer’s 
Green Congregational Church, N. (Jan. 13), and at St. 
James’s, Muswell Hill, N. (Nov. 18, Dec. 15, and Jan. 27). 
Mr. Fred Gostelow , at St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge, E.C. 

(Nov. 3), at Luton Hoo Mansion (Nov. 17), and at Penge 
Congregational Church, S.E. (Nov. 25). 

Mr. W. W. Starmer , at St. Mark’s, Woodcote (Dec. 15), and at St. 

Mark’s, Tunbridge Wells (Jan. 10). 

Mr. Regmald Steggall at St. Mark’s, Woodcote (Jan. 19). 


Conference on flDusical Education. 

During the first week of the year a Conference on Musical 
Education was held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith. The 
proceedings opened on January 3rd with a reception by Sir 
Edward and Lady Cooper. In an address of welcome Sir Edward 
remarked that there was no part of the community which had suffered 
so much through the war as the professional classes, but he thought 
that the musical profession might see a silver lining, because people 
were learning that there were opportunities to get musical education 
in the great schools of England, where they could be taught with as 
much success as in Germany or any other country. They had many 
trials and anxieties, but art, music, and poetry triumphed over 
obstacles. He trusted that this Conference, the object of which was 
the interchange of ideas for mutual improvement, would be to put 
courage in all their hearts, and prove that England was a nation 
which could train musicians. 

In the concert which followed Mr. Leonard Borwick gave piano¬ 
forte solos and Mr. Spencer Dyke violin solos. To this pleasant 
function succeeded next day the sterner business of the Conference, 
beginning with an inaugural address from Dr. Arthur Somervell. 
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In the mornings there were full meetings, at which lectures were 
given by Mr. Ernest Read on “Aural Training” (elementary and 
advanced) ; by Mr. Frederick Moore on “Experience of the Results 
upon Pupils of Defective Early Teaching in Pianoforte Playing” ; by 
Dr. W. A. Aikin on “ Phonological Principle in Practical Voice Train¬ 
ing” ; by Mr. F. C. Field Hyde on “ Some Practical Suggestions as 
to the Direction of the School Singing Class ” ; by Prof. John Adams 
on “ What Psychology can do for the Teacher of Music ” ; and 
by Mr. G. von Holst on “ Certain Possibilities of the School Orches¬ 
tra.” The afternoons of January 4th and 5 th were devoted to sectional 
meetings, at which the following subjects were brought forward :— 
“ The Attitude of the Music Teacher towards “ General Education,” 
by Miss Phoebe Walters ; “ How I run an Appreciation Class for 
Boys,” by Dr. Percy Buck; “The Selection of Music for Teaching 
Purposes (Foreign composers),” by Mr. Ernest Fowles;. “The 
Encouragement of the Inventive Faculty in Children,” by Miss Elsie 
Murray ; “ The Management of an Appreciation Class for Girls,” by 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson ; “The Selection of Music for Teaching 
purposes (British composers),” by Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill ; and 
“Training in Extemporisation,” by Horace Watling. 

On the afternoon of the 6th there was a service of sixteenth-century 
music at Westminster Cathedral, arranged by Dr. R. R. Terry. The 
The Conference closed a successful session on the following after 
noon with a final reception by Mr. W. W. Cobbett. As a final bonne 
bouche Mr. Ernest Fowles gave a lantern lecture on “War Pictures 
from the Front” from actual sketches sent home.' 


©ur Blma /Ifoater. 

A Chamber Concert took place at Duke’s Hall on November 4th. 
The Variations and Finale from Dvorak’s String Quintet were led by 
Miss Evelyn Cooke, and she was associated with Miss Mildred 
Mackay, Miss Muriel Snow, Miss Marjorie Choules, and Miss Elma 
Godfrey. The Andante and Rondo from Beethoven’s Quintet in E 
fiat for Piano and Wind Instruments were performed by Miss Ivy 
Counsell, Miss Lucy M. Vincent, and Messrs. Edmund Jenkins, Cecil 
Busby, and Alfred Newton. Miss Ethel A. Bartlett, and Messrs. 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Josef Shadwick, and Giovanni Barbirolli gave the 
first and last movements of Brahms’ Pianoforte Quartet in G minor. 
Miss Winifred Small played two movements of Cesar Franck’s violin 
and piano sonata, in association with Mr. Leo Livens. Miss 
Margaret Portch and Miss Katie R. Goldschmidt gave McEwen’s 
violin and piano sonata, and Miss Gladys Rolfe performed the first 
movement of Albanesi’s pianoforte sonata in D minor. Two examples 
of students’ compositions were introduced, each played by the 
composer—a Rustic Suite by Arthur Laurence Sandford, and the first 
movement of a pianoforte sonata by Miss Evangeline Livens. Songs 
were contributed by Miss Elsie Watson, Miss Queenie van Dyck, and 
Mr. Amman Michael; while Miss Dorothy Cousin and Miss N. 
Rainier completed the programme with Sydney Rosenbloom’s Varia¬ 
tions and Fugue for two pianofortes. 


At the Chamber Concert given on November 24th Miss Nancy 
Morgan interpreted Saint-Saens’ Fantasy for harp. Mr. Willie B. 
Manson brought forward three numbers from Housman’s “ The Shrop- 
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shire L 5 d,” Mr. Harry Hockley, accompanied by Mr. Eric Grant, sing¬ 
ing them. Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in G minor. Miss Ida Kiddier gave three of Hubert Parry’s songs, 
accompanied by Miss Marjorie Hermon. Miss Phyllis Boulter sang 
two songs by Battison Haynes, Miss Betty Polischuk played two of 
Mackenzie’s little pieces, Miss Muriel Davidson gave Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Miss Gladys Chester played the “I Palpiti ” of Paganini, 
and Miss Enid Carrell recited the “ Song of Englanc^’ by. Alfred 
Noyes. The concerted numbers were Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
(No. 2) for violin, flute, oboe, trumpet, and strings, played by Miss 
Evelyn Cooke, Miss Doris Griffiths., Miss Lucy Vincent, and Mr. 
Harry Alexander, and conducted by Mr. Spencer Dyke; Friskin’s 
Fantasy for Pianoforte Quintet, the first movement of Schubert’s 
String Quartet in A minor, and the Andante from a String Quartet 
(MS.) by Herbert Brine, led by the composer. 


Two performances of Shakespeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
were given by the Dramatic Class, on December 8th and 9th, in the 
Duke’s Hall. The long cast was varied each night, and with three 
exceptions the whole of the parts were played by ladies. At the first 
performance Valentine and Proteus were undertaken by Miss May 
Wood and Miss Constance Newell respectively. Miss Beatrice 
Fulton gave an impersonation of Julia, and Miss Colonia Barr was 
Silvio. The only two men in the performance were Mr. Percy 
Jenkins, who was the Duke , and Mr. Reginald Catty, as Launce. 
Miss Joyce Greig played Speed. Miss Norah Boulter was Thurio , 
and sang “Who is Sylvia?” (Schubert’s setting'). At the second 
performance Miss Phyllis Blaine was Valentine , and Proteus was 
Miss Islena Cromarty. The Duke was played by Miss Violet 
Johnson, Miss Carmen Judah took the part of Julia , and Miss 
Eleanor Street was Silvia. Miss Winifred Burnand played Thurio , 
and sang the song, “Who is Sylvia?” to a setting composed by Mr. 
Eric Coates. Mr. Percy Jenkins was Launce. The performances 
were under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond. A programme of 
orchestral music was rendered under the biton of Mr. J.Ainslie Murray 
(student), which included a clarinet solo, “Ding Dong Bell” (A. C 
Mackenzie), and a Festival March by the conductor. 


The Orchestral Concert of the Term was given at Queen’s Hall on 
December 14th. Miss Kathleen Levi was the soloist in two move¬ 
ments from Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G. Mr. Gilbert 
Robinson essayed “Tell fair Irene,” from Handel’s “Atalanta.” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Air des Adieux,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” was sung by 
Miss Mary Mackie. Two movements from Mackenzie’s “Pibroch” 
Suite for the Violin were presented by Mr. Wolfe Wolfinsohn, while 
Mr. Rae Robinson gave a rendering of Saint-Saens’s “Africa” 
Fantasy. Mr. David Harry sang “Celeste Aida” (Verdi). Other 
soloists were Miss Elma Godfrey, who played Dvorak’s “Waldes- 
ruhe” for violoncello, and Miss Marjorie Perkins, who sang Mozart’s 
“ Dove Sono.” The only student’s composition brought forward on 
this occasion was a song, “England,” by Miss Morfydd Owen. The 
soloist was Mr. Robert Pitt. The orchestra concluded the concert 
with a performance of Auber’s Overture, “ Marco Spada.” Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie accompanied throughout. 
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Bcafcemg ^Letter. 

The lamented deaths of Earl Kilmorey and Viscount Alverstone 
have removed two who were staunch supporter of our art. 

As Vice-President of the R.A.M. they were always ready to place 
their valuable services at its disposal, and the Academy’s memory of 
them will ever be one of sincere gratitude. 

The sudden death of Mr. Richard Cummings, occurring as it did 
while he was on an Associated Board Examining Tour in Ireland, 
came as a great shock to his man) 7 friends. As Professor since 1883 
(therefore our senior Singing Professor) Mr. Cummings had gained 
the respect and esteem of all with whom he had been brought into 
contact, and the feeling testimony of his different pupils when inter¬ 
viewed by the Principal after the sad event was clear evidence of the 
great affection in which their late master was held. The excellent 
work done by Mr. Cummings, both as Professor and Examiner, is too 
well-known to need enlarging upon in this letter ; suffice it to say that 
he will be greatly missed by his colleagues as well as by his pupils. 
The sincerest sympathy of all will be extended to Mrs. Cummings 
and her family in their sore trial. The Principal and the Secretary 
attended the funeral, which took place at Golders Green 

It is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of Mr. 
Frank Pownall, for many years the genial Registrar of the R.C.M. 

Mr. Ambrose Coviello has joined the Artists’ Rifles, and is now 
“ somewhere in France.” May all good fortune attend him. 

Mr. Creighton, our new Secretary, has obtained a Commission in 
the R.N.V.R., and has left to join H.M.S. “ Hermione.” His many 
friends will wish him the best of luck and a safe return. 

The Principal delivered the Lectures this term, the subjects bemg 
(a) u History of the Early Orchestra” ; (b) “ Form, or the want of it.” 

A number of wounded soldiers were invited to tea by our students 
and some friends on Saturday, February 19th. During the afternoon 
an excellent programme, arranged by Mrs. Russell, our Lady Super¬ 
intendent, was presented, and the visitors greatly appreciated the 
extremely varied items. The Principal was present and, during the 
afternoon, welcomed the visitors, saying that it would not be kind, 
and he hoped they knew better than to spoil any little entertain¬ 
ment or enjoyment they had provided for their guests, by making 
speeches to them. They had—as all were, alas ! only too well 
aware—already undergone sufficient hardships and suffering with- 
without these additional afflictions. But he must offer, on behalf 
of the Academy, a most cordial welcome to those “ braves,” to 
whom they owed so much, and who had fought so hard for their 
sakes. They were indeed proud to have the great pleasure of seeing 
them there to-day. It was but a small entertainment they were offer¬ 
ing to them, but they did it in a most grateful spirit. Probably some 
of their friends had never seen the inside of a British School of Music 
before, and he was glad to have the opportunity of letting them hear 
the sort of music they taught and cultivated. The Principal pro¬ 
ceeded to point to the items in the. programme provided by the 
“Rag-Time” Class, which, he said, was a feature in the school; 
further, to the regulation that smoking was obligatory at our students’ 
concerts, and part of the curriculum. Being a man of action himself, 
he preferred “ weeds, not words,” and therefore would not trouble 
them with any further remarks. 
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The IrR.A.M. Diploma will in future be granted in two further 
subjects, viz.: {a) Pianoforte Accompaniment; (b) Elocution. It is 
believed that students who are specializing in either of these branches 
will fully appreciate the opportunity thus afforded them of obtaining 
a qualifying Diploma. Full particulars will be announced in the new 
syllabus published at Easter. 

The following Associates have been elected :—Elma Godfrey, 
Katharine Hogg, and J. Ainslie Murray. ^ 

Congratulations to our Goring Thomas Scholar, Mr? Eric Grant, 
who has obtained a prize of ^50 offered by Mr. and Mrs. Grundtweg 
and friends for an orchestral composition. 

The R.A.M. Club prizes have recently been awarded. That for 
Pianoforte Accompaniment was gained by Marjorie Hermon, Bessie 
Kiek being highly commended. Fourteen candidates presented them¬ 
selves, the Adjudicators being Miss Ethel Bilsland, Messrs. Edward G. 
Croager and F. A. Sewell. The Violin prize was awarded to Winifred 
M. Small, Herbert J. Brine being highly commended. Six candidates 
entered, and the Adjudicators were The Misses Marian Jay and Ethel 
Barns and Mr. Gerald Walenn. 

Other Scholarships and Prizes have been competed for and awarded 
as follows :—Potter Exhibition, Herbert Haworth ; Westmorland 
Scholarship, Gwladys Partridge ; Broughton Packer Bath Scholar¬ 
ship (Violin), Paul A. Beard; George Mence Smith Scholarship, 
Bertha I. Greene; Santon Scholarship, Majorie M. G. Holloway; 
Charles Oldham Scholarship, Doris M. Greenish ; Hine Prize, Leslie 
Regan ; Sainton Dolby Prize, Florence D. Collier ; Philip L. Agnew 
Prize, Leo Livens ; Fred Walker Prize, Norah Turner. 

Examinations for the Sterndale Bennett, Parepa Rosa, and Thal- 
berg Scholarships take place towards the end of April. Full particu¬ 
lars may be had of the Honorary Acting Secretary, Mr. P. Quarry. 

W. H. 


Mottoes. 


1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
— about November, February, and May—and is sent gratis to all 
members and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Longley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 


By order of the Committee.. 


IRH-flfc- iRoll of Ibonour. 


LIST TO DATE. 

W. H. Bambridge, Cpl. Public School and Univ. Batt .Royal Fusiliers 
A. Alger Bell, B.Q.M.S. 13th County of London Batt. R.b. A. 

Gilbert Bolton, Pte. Artists’ Rifles- 
Solomon Chyte,’ Trooper 1st Life Guards;. 

Edward H. Cole, Cpl. Royal Bucks Hussars 
J Patric Curwen, Sub. Lieut. R.N.V.R. Armoured Car Div. 

Darrell Fancourt, 2nd Lieut. Artists’ Rifles . 

John Finch, Pte. 9 th C. of L. Queen Victoria s Rifles 
W. Foulis, Lieut. Mechanical Transport A.S.C. 

Godfrey D. Gardner, 2nd Lieut. 9th Batt. Suffolk Regt. 

Richard D. Griffiths, 2nd Lieut. 7th Batt. Welsh Regt. 

Gerald Harris, 2nd Lieut. 21st Manchester Regt. 

Albert Harrison, Pte. 2nd-3rd Batt. C. of L. Royal fusiliers 
Leonard Hubbard, Pte. 3rd Batt. ditto 

Han Hunt, Mechanic R.F,C 
H. V. Jervis Read 

Tames Lockyer, 2nd Lieut. A.S.C. ' . 

Leslie Mackay, Lieut. 6th King’s Own Royal Lancs. Regt. 

Donald Mackenzie, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Albert Maiden, Pte. Artists’Rifles 

Albert Moss, Steward Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham 
Brian Nash, War Office Prisoners of War Censorship 
P. Bulkley-Byng, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Dean Ransome 

Dudley Poll, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Herbert Sullivan, Mine Sweeping 

P M P. Pereival, Intelligence Dept. W.O. 

C* T H. Henderson, 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regt. 

W. J. Perry, Pte. 21st Batt. Middlesex Regt. 

A.' E. Bird, Driver 3B Battery H. A.C. \ 

C. PI. S, Duncan, Lieut. 1st Royal Scots. 

Charles Jeffreys, Seaplane School, Windermere 

Leonard Leonard, R.F. A. 

T H. Ross, Gunner R.G. A. . . , .* 

Frank B. Porkess, Pte. 9th C. of L. Queen Victoria s Rifles 
Leonard Bretelle, A.S.C. . 

H PL Grayson, 2nd Lieut. Royal Marines 
Ambrose Coviello, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

T Ainslie Murray, Inns of Court O.T.C. . 

Chnstobel Nicholson, Chauffeur First Aid Nursing Yeomanry, Calais 
Cecil Pearson, Lieut. 22nd Heavy Batt. R.G.A. 

W. S. E. Pither, Gentleman Cadet, Sandhurst 
Benno Pitt, Pte. Artists’ Rifles. ' . ' ’ 

H. Priestley Smith, A.B., R.N.A.S. Anti-Aircraft Section 
Alfred Quaife, ditto 

H. T. Ratcliffe , . „ ^ 

Alec P. Robertson, 2nd Lieut. 5th Hampshire Regt. 

Samuel Robinson ■ , 

C M - R. Rossj Pte. 5th Seaforth Highlanders 
Maurice Rowlands, Pte g* Welsh Dw Cyclist Company 
E R Rudling, Pte. 3rd Batt. 28th London R. Artists Rfs. 

Roy Russell, Cpl. Westminster Dragoons 

R H. Sampson, 2nd Lieut. 15th Welsh Regt. 

George Scofield, Naval Ordnance Dept. 





